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RIENDS from over the sea: You’ wish then 
to build a bridge between America and Europe 
to open a relationship with us. Your idea finds 

us enthusiastic, and we are only sorry that we were not 
the ones to think of it. You can imagine, then, how 
we welcome it from our hearts. First of all, it is neces- 
sary that we should know each other, and it is this 
that I wish to accomplish with this letter.” 





So writes an Italian girl in one of the schools that 
American Juniors are helping to support in Rome. 
“‘A bridge between America and Europe!’’ A linking 
of the boys and girls of many lands by means of the 
spirit and organization of the Red Cross! Think what 
this means! As the Director of the American Junior 
Red Cross in Europe has said: 

“If we can link together the children of all nations 
in world-wide bonds of understanding and friendship, 
there will then have been achieved an unrivaled power 
for the future welfare of all nations, and for the guaran- 
teeing of international justice and peace.”’ 

The pupils of an American school write: 

“Isn’t it fine that children three thousand miles 
away can talk to each other as if they were right next 
doo:? We all have the same experiences, don’t we? 
And it does seem as if we were very near when we can 
exchange letters as we are doing now.” 

A member of the newly organized Junior Red Cross 
ii Czecho-Slovakia, already 165,000 strong and very 
active, writes to the Juniors of America: 

“‘Sometimes we go out for a walk and we sing with 


all our strength the Junior song. We like the idea that 
all Juniors all over the world are singing the same.” 


50 cents a year; 10 cents a copy. 


Childhood's Bridge 


By Arthur William Dunn 


Isn’t that a fine idea? Or take this other letter, also 
written by a Junior in Czecho-Slovakia to American 
Juniors: 


‘‘A cold, terrible winter reigned. Bare branches of 
trees looked reproachfully to the sky, and even our 
hearts were falling in these valleys of snow... . 
Then your Christmas cards came and the ice surround- 
ing our hearts disappeared. A snow storm was raging 
outside, but in our hearts was sunshine. You set us a 
glorious example, and we, too, will work to make other 
children happy. . . . Look on the clear sky, on the 
stars, and that one which will shine brightest will 
bring you a hearty greeting from us. a 


In response to a letter from American Juniors, a 
letter from France contains these sentences: 


“‘At this time the second year pupils are very happy, 
dear little unknown friends. That is because we love 
you so. Your cheerfulness attracts us, and besides 
we know you from your fathers and big brothers, who, 
in devotion to us, crossed the Atlantic and so generously 
rendered that which we gave in 1778. The beautiful 
utterance of your General Pershing, ‘Lafayette, we 
are here,’ is engraved in the hearts of all French people. 
That is why we love you and embrace you affectionately 
from beyond the sea.” 


And from Switzerland comes the following: 
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Across the Sea 


Drawings by Anna Milo Upjohn 


“In spite of the distance that separates us, I find 
myself transported to your country through the photo- 
graphs which you were good enough to send me. In 
thanking you, we ask you to enter into relations with 
us; to instruct and to comprehend is to love and to 
aid. Of this land which I inhabit, this Switzerland, 
praised by all writers, I can not but be proud. One 
should love one’s country.” 


And from Italy: 


“If with our correspondence we learn to appreciate 
reciprocally our beautiful languages, we will strengthen 
still more the bond of affection and collaboration that 
unites the land of Dante with that of Washington. 
My far-away and unknown friend, I shake your 
hand.” 


It is impossible to omit from these examples of Junior 
correspondence the following beautiful letter from 
Czecho-Slovakia: 


“Our dear unknown: How we would like to know 
‘your names! But we don’t know English names. 
We would like to call you Libuse, Vlasta, Sarka, 
Bozena! Do you like Libuse? We like it very much 
and will explain it to you. 

“In pagan times a princess lived in Bohemia whose 
name was Libuse. She was a’prophetess and prophe- 


sied great fame to our hundred-towered Mother Prague. 








‘I see a big town whose fame is equal to the stars.’ 
And her words came true. She was a wonderful 
woman, beautiful, energetic. It seems sometimes that 
I see her in her gorgeous dress, with her waving hair 
over her round shoulders—and her eyes! Surely 
there was only love and yearning for others’ well-being 
in them. 

“Do you understand now why we would call you 
thus? 


“T hope you dear unknown girls look at least a little 
like our princess Libuse.’’ 

These are only examples of the greetings that are 
coming to American Juniors from Juniors of other lands, 
or from children in other lands who have been made 
happy in some way by American Juniors. They prove, 
however, that ‘Children want to be friends, and that 
they want to do something to show their friendliness. 
Therefore, they want to be Juniors. Sometimes I feel 
if we could get this Junior idea going in the lives of 
children the world over, we would have that 
world of which we dream, here and now.” 

Is it not appropriate at this time, when we are about 
to celebrate Armistice Day, and when delegates from 
many countries are assembling in our Nation’s Capital 
to discuss ways and means of reducing armaments and 
thus of promoting the world’s peace—is it not even 
thrilling, at such a time, to think that we Juniors 
may have a part in building ‘‘the bridge across the 
sea,” and in establishing bonds of understanding 
and friendship among the girls and boys of all na- 
tions, thus making more certain the future peace of 
the world? 


new 
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COMITADJI! 


By Elsie Graves Benedict 


OMITAD]I, pronounced kaw-mee-tahd’-yee, is a 
( Turkish word meaning sharpshooters and scouts. 
Originally all Comitadji could be classed as a group 
with such formations as our American Rough Riders of 
the Spanish-American War, with French Zouaves, or with 
Mexican Rurales. Since the Comitadji of the Turkish 


and Balkan armies were mountaineers the name in time 
came to be applied to any irregular band of warriors, adven- 
turers, and bandits. 


The encounters with roving Comitadji 


recounted by Miss Benedict, who is Assistant European Director 
of the American Junior Red Cross, furnish an interesting sidelight 


“ Stop ’em on this side the curve” 


HERE—hear that?’ said a voice out of the dark- 

ness. ‘Truck coming!” 

“Step lively! Stop ’em on this side the curve. 
Don’t fire unless I yell.”” These orders came from 
One-Without-a-Name, leader of a small band of 
Montenegtin Comitadji. All the talk, of course, was in 
Serbian. 

Down the grade from Cetinje, in the Montenegrin 
mountains, the roar of a motor drummed its echo from 
the side of rock cliffs, then burst savagely out of the 
darkness. Great yellow eyes swung around the nearby 
curve 

“Halt!—halt! or we'll fire!’ The chief planted 
himself in the full glare of the light. Men stepped out 
to his side. Gun barrels flashed. 

Brakes of the big camion screeched; wheels gripped, 
slid, stopped. Said an angry voice from behind the 
driving wheel: ‘“‘What you 
mean haltin’ a truck of the 
American Red Cross?” 

“Stay where you are, 
chauffeur,’’ commanded the 
Comitadji leader. ‘You'll 
get a bullet through you if 
we hear another word from 
you.” (To his men.) “Get up 
there. We'll look the stuff 
over. If there’s food, get it. 
My kids is sick for food. Or 
if there’s clothes—well, I'll 
get up myself and see.”’ 

Reflection of the head- 
lights on the mountain side 
showed black figures 
scrambling up over high 
sides of the big car. A 
match flared. Voices: 
“Cases, just two cases.” 
“‘What’s in ’em?” A man 
bent over and held the® 
match. ‘‘Hel-p-less Ca-se 
s-hir-ts,” he read with a 
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A new outlook on life for a Montenegrin boy. 


Home School which is supported by American 


on the routine work of Junior workers in foreign fields —Tue Epirtor. 


funny accent. ‘‘Light another match; where’s that 
piece of candle?’ ‘‘Here’s some blankets anyway, on 
top of the case.”’ ‘“‘Open the case, bust her open.” 
Big hands reached out, lifted blankets from the packing 
box. ‘‘Open already—great snakes!’ in an astonished 
tone. ‘It’s KIDS!—all sizes!” 

The flickering flame showed inside that big case four 
children—in dirty rags, cheeks, and chins covered with 
dirt, yet for all that, as winning a nest-full as ever lifted 
scared faces to bandits. 

*‘G-omme back the b-blanket!’’ piped little Savo, 
too young to be much frightened. Julie and Militza, 
the oldest little girls, began to cry. Myra, the only 
golden-top amongst the black-haired lot, squeaked out, 
‘“‘banket!’ With blustering words but tender touch 
the old chief’s weathered fingers put back the coverings, 
tucked them in. 

Meantime the chauffeur 
and his helper, on the other 
side the high seat, were gaz- 
ing down three feet of 
glistening gun muzzle—a 
view they did not yearn for. 
Nevertheless they poked 
each other in the ribs and 
chuckled as they caught 
more words. 

‘‘Here’s something.” 
“‘Let’s see what it’s marked 
—B acon.” ‘Good!’ 
exclaimed the chief, gruffly, 
remembering his family over 
the range. He moved a top 
layer of cloth. Up out of 
the bacon box two rows of 
pink fingers and toes waved 
themselves in the Comitad- 
ji’s startled face. There 
was a vigorous yowl. 

Up popped the coverings, 
of the ‘‘ Helpless Case”’ box 
and Julie, eldest of the 


Miss 
Benedict and an orphan on the balcony of the oe 
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Hungry for knowledge, and with few school buildings in their country, youths of Montenegro study in the open 


as they tend flocks. 


ragged crew, flung herself on the highwayman like a 
furious mother wild-cat, screaming ‘‘ Leggo my baby!” 
“There, there, girl; we’re not touching your baby!” 
grumbled the amazed highwayman. ‘‘See, he’s all right.” 
“Give him to me,”’ she commanded. ‘Look, he’s 
all cold!” She took ‘him with her into the packing box 


‘along with all the other little ‘‘ helpless cases.”’ 


“No 
Montenegrin is going to hurt a nice little bunch like 
you,”’ and he turned on the Comitadji fiercely. 

‘““Come on down,” grunted the leader. They jumped 
back to the roadway. ‘‘Where’d you get that outfit?” 
questioned the chief. 


‘**Don’t be scared, kiddies,’’ said the chauffeur. 


““Cettinje, up on the mountains; orphans,” said the 
chauffeur. 

“Orphans,” 
*“Where’re they going ?”’ 


echoed the other men thoughtfully. 


The Red 
Cross is helping the children of Montenegro. 


‘‘American Red Cross place, Podgoritza. 
Your 
children, too. The Red Cross makes no difference what 
children, if they need food and clothes they get them.” 

“Clear out, then,” grunted the chief. 

Only a short time after this hold-up Colonel Jackson 
and Petar, the chauffeur, had an exciting experience. 

Here’s the way Petar arrived at the Montenegrin 
Junior Red Cross Headquarters. 
erect, trying to appear dignified as befitted the driver 
of the ranking officer and Director of the American Red 
Cross for Montenegro, Albania, and Dalmatia, yet hand- 
icapped by rags that trailed behind him in the wind, a 
tattered cap without brim tilted over one ear, shoes 
through which the bare toes wriggled and a couple of 
what-nots in the way of trousers. We all rushed out of 


He drove up very 


Groups of boys may be seen at times sprawled on the rocks working on their lessons 


the house when we heard that the Colonel had come, 
and then stood gaping at Petar. 

‘“*Comitadji hold up!” said the Colonel, and went on 
to tell the story. 

They passed a little scrubby Kafana (eating shelter) 
built into the rocks. Lying about in careless attitudes 
were about seventy-five mountaineers all with guns. 
“Get out and hands up!” they ordered. 

“Skinny!” they shouted next. The Colonel did not 
understand until he looked at Petar who was busily 
engaged in sliding out of his clothes—was there ever a 
funnier word than ‘“‘skinny’”’ for that? Petar lost no 
time—he SKINNIED! 

A man stepped up, slapped the Colonel’s pockets to 
see if he carried arms, and finding none, unbuttoned 
His eyes fell upon the 

He put out one big 
Flinging 
open his own coat he added: ‘‘I have one, too.” 

“Then we’re comrades,”’ said the Colonel. The big 
Montenegrin grinned with pleasure, took the proffered 
hand, and shook it warmly. 

He entered into ardent conversation with his leader, 
evidently urgingclemency. Thechief noddedreluctantly. 
‘“‘Get back into the automobile,” said Friend-Bandit. 

In telling us about it, the Colonel said: ‘‘ Just before 
I left I asked my friend ‘Couldn’t your chief give us a 
testimonial stating that we have been held up once 
today?’ He ‘No, give the other fellers a 
chance!’ ” 

And so, even with Comitadji and adventurers galore, 
we go ahead daily, and I cannot help feeling that our 
foundation is on solid granite. 








the raincoat as if to remove it. 
ribbons on the Colonel’s breast. 
finger, pointed, and said, ‘‘ Croix de Guerre!” 


said, 
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Taught by his 
father, the Pre- 
fect of Tirana, 
this Albanian 
boy speaks five 

‘ a, Sengeanpas well. 
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The Boy Cobbler 
of Albania 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


FEW days ago, when American children were 

finishing their vacation and planning the new 

school year, a boy in Durazzo, Albania, heard 
that an American school was just opening in Tirana. 
His forefathers were brothers of the woman whose 
son was Alexander the Great, but he himself was only 
a cobbler’s helper. He sat all day cross-legged in a 
tiny room open to the street, and made shoes. Beside 
him were piles of goatskins tanned with the hair on; 
he cut shoe-soles from these skins, soaked them soft 
in water, turned up their edges, and wove a strong, 
beautiful lace-work of rawhide strips over the toes 
and instep and around the ankles. That was the 
way he made shoes. While he worked he 
saw the people going by in the narrow, 
muddy street; mountaineers and gendarmes, 
peasant women carrying babies in cradles on 
their backs, laden donkeys, veiled Moham- 
medan women, and men gorgeous in red and 
blue and gold, with silver-hilted knives and 
pistols in their sashes. Sometimes 
in the crowd there were Americans, 
strangely dressed in straight trousers 
and coats and hard white collars, 
wearing no colors, and not talking 
any language one could understand. 

Gjloshi knew that they came from 
the richest country in the world, and 
as he worked he heard gossip about it. He heard 
incredible things about machines. One day with his 
own eyes he saw a machine that went bumping past 
his shop; it was a huge, low cart with four wheels, not 
pulled or pushed by anything, but going as though it 
were alive, and Americans were riding in it. After 
that he heard that in Tirana the Americans were 
starting a school to teach Albanians how to make 
machines. 

He had no money. Every day his dinner cost all he 
had earned that day, so he could not save any. His 
relatives had all been killed or made as poor as he in 
the many wars since 1908, so there was no one to help 
him. But he wanted to go to that school. 

I do not think the American boys and girls whose 
money built that school can have any idea how badly 
he wanted to go toit. He wanted it as badly as Alex- 
ander wanted to conquer the world. He said to himself, 
“T am a very small creature in a great world. I do 
not have claws or wings, like the animals; I am a man 
and have a mind with which to make my way. I must 
conquer the world by knowing about it. I must learn.” 

So one day he told the cobbler that he was leaving, 











Albanian boys are reaping a reward in 
knowledge through a comparatively small 
investment made by American Juniors 






































Counting on the abacus is an ancient way of learning 
arithmetic which is still in use in parts of Albania 


and taking a piece of corn bread in a fold of his turban, 
and carrying his shoes in his sash so they would not 
wear out, he walked to Tirana, which was only forty 

miles away. He found Mr. Crawley, the Director, 
in the Junior Red Cross building, and said 
to him, through the interpreter, ‘I am thir- 
teen years old. I have no money and no tools, 
but my mind desires knowledge as a desert 
desires rain. If you will buy for me a set of 
cobbler’s tools, which will cost 100 lira, I will 
work every hour I am not studying or sleeping. 
I will make and mend all the shoes 
for the school. When I am aman I 
will pay back the 100 lira.”’ 

Now a hundred lira is about four 
dollars, and the director thought the 
American Juniors would be willing 
to lend that much. But he said, 
““The other boys have already been 
studying English. You must be able to read and write 
and talk English in six weeks, for there are no textbooks 
in Albanian, and when the school year begins all the 
work must be done in English.” 

“Very well, I will learn English in six weeks,” said 
Gjloshi. 

The director took him across the courtyard to the 
room where the five brightest boys were doing their 
second week’s work in English. 

Gjloshi listened with all his heart and mind and soul. 

At the end of that first hour he knew ten nouns, 
three tenses of six verbs, and how to speak all the 
English sentences that they would make. When the 
director left him at the end of that hour he said, 
in English—and until that hour he had known no more 
of it than we know of Albanian—‘‘ Thank you, sir. 
I will learn.” 

I say, hats off to boys like that in the Tirana school! 
In America, your hands are so full of opportunities 
that without missing what you have given, you have 
made these boys rich. But there is only one of us who 
can feel superior to them—the one who can learn more 
than Gjloshi can in sixty minutes! 
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olin all Boy and water jar—a frequent scene 





Through Spain 


With Anna Milo Upjohn 


PAIN is like our own country in miniature. Fertile 
S seaboaree, wild mountains, arid stretches, swift rivers, 
and a south of fruit and flowers. 

It is a country of mystery and romance, of old castles on 
crags, of gray-walled towns and wonderful shadowy cathedrals, 
and fleets of ships. 

Here is the mount of the Holy Grail; here the Cid stormed 
about on his war horse and Don Quixote fought with wind- 
mills. But back of all these tales and people lived the oldest 
race in Europe, so old that they have no history. We only 
begin to learn of them from the paintings discovered in caves, 
done fifteen or twenty thousand years ago. But many known 
peoples came to conquer 
Spain—Phoenicians, Ro- 
mans, Visigoths, Moors— 
until the original people 
were almost driven out. 
They gathered between 
the mountains and the 
sea in the Northern 
Province of Asturias and 
that was the beginning 
of modern Spain. 

Their state grew until 
it became the great king- 
dom of Castile. That 
was when Columbus 
lived, and through him 
Spain gave America to 
the world. 

Spain is planning to 
forma Junior Red Cross. 
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Goat’s-milk is commonly used 
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Farmer in Leon who posed willingly 
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Armistice Day Program 11, 1921, has 


the double significance of Armistice Day and the begin- 
ning of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment. The great importance of the day will be more 
fully realized if it is celebrated in some appropriate 
way. If there is no school on that day, there could 
be exercises the day before. Below is a suggestive 
program which may be changed at will: 

Song, “‘America the Beautiful’? (Katharine Lee 
Bates, reprinted in February, 1921, Junior Rep Cross 
News, page 90). 

Reading, ‘‘The Arsenal at Springfield” (Henry W. 
Longfellow). 

Quotation, “Five great enemies of peace inhabit 
with us—avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride; 
if these are banished we should infallibly enjoy per- 
petual peace’ (Petrarch). 

Recitation, ‘‘Hope On”’ (G. Massey, in this issue of 
Junior Rep Cross News, page 42). 

Reading, ‘‘Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech” (Intro- 
duced with some reference to the fact that 35,380,000 
men, women, and children died in the World War). 

Recitation, ‘‘The World Advances” (James Russell 
Lowell, in this issue of Junior REp Cross News, 
page 42). 

Quotation, ‘““‘The new type of patriot no longer 
cries, ‘My country against the world,’ but ‘My country 
for the world’’’ (Stuart P. Sherman). 

Reading, ‘‘Childhood’s Bridge Across the Sea’’ (Arthur 
William Dunn, in this issue of Junior Rep Cross 
News, pages 34 and 35). 

Quotation, ‘“‘The youth of a Nation are the trustees 
of Posterity” (Benjamin Disraeli). 

Recitation, ‘‘Armistice Day, 1918-1921” (Ethel 
Blair Jordan, in this issue of JuNIoR Rep Cross NEws, 
page 42). 

Quotation, ‘‘One generation, one entire generation 
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of all the world of children, understood as they should 
be, loved as they ask to be, and developed as they might 


be, would more than bring the millennium’’ (Frances 
Hodgson Burnett). 

Recitation, “All is Gain’? (William J. Lampton, 
in this issue of JUNIOR RED Cross News, page 46). 

Play, ‘“The Queen’s Champion” (Louise Franklin 
Bache, in October, 1921, Junior Rep Cross News, 
page 22). 

Song, ‘‘ Junior Red Cross Song’”’ (on the cover of 
October, 1921, Junior Rep Cross News). 


ARMISTICE DAY, 1918-1921 


Over all the world 
The swords were sheathed, the banners furled. 


“Cease firing!’’ 


“The War is dead!” the nations sang; 
Ten thousand thousand joy-bells rang! 
Hosannas rose from every shore, 


‘Peace, peace is ours forevermore!” 


Before the joyous shouting died 

Dark war-clouds gathered far and wide. 
Men could not swiftly sweep away 
War’s desolating tempest-sway, 

That down the ancient, wrathful years 
Has held them captive to their fears. 


In minds too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free. 

When children’s friendships are world-wide 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and wars will cease: 

Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 
—ETHEL Barr JORDAN. 
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HOPE ON 


Hope on, hope ever, and the time shall come 
When man to man shall be friend and brother, 
And this old earth shall be a blessed home, 
And all earth’s family love one another. 
Hope on, hope ever. 
—G. Massey. 
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THE WORLD ADVANCES 


New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in tirne outgrows 

The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 

And doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 


—JamEs RussELt LowELt. 
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Orphan farmer boys at Val Claret. 


Farm Se hools of 


A score of farm schools in France are receiving American Junior Red Cross assistance 





France and Italy 


Epitor’s Note—This is the fourth installment of detailed information about 


the foreign educational-relief work of the Funior Red Cross. 


Teachers and 


others interested should keep these pages for future reference, for in time they will 
form a record of the foreign activities of the Funior Red Cross in classified form. 


T THE Val Claret farm school in the south of 
A France, the forty boys are particularly inter- 
ested in Americans. Besides the help given by 
the Juniors, there is some up-to-date farm machinery 
presented by a New York lady and a number of the 
pupils are receiving aid from former soldiers of the 
A. E. F. The house is flooded with sunlight and fresh 
air, the boys are well looked after mentally and physi- 
cally and trained in agriculture and horticulture. 

The farm school at Briis-sous-Forges is the only farm 
school near Paris which supplies berries to the great 
city. Its grain fields, too, are unusually fine. The 
boys of this school are war orphans or children from 
the Paris slums. A certain per cent of each year’s 
profits is deposited to their credit in a savings account. 

At Perigueux Farm School there are 200 acres of 
farmland, meadows, vineyards, forests, and fruit 
orchards. In this setting French war orphans are 
trained to earn their living. 

The largest acreage of all belongs to the Vendoeuveres 
Farm School, where boys are given training in up-to- 
date farming. When this school was opened the leading 
agriculturists of France were 
present. The Junior funds 
have been partly used to in- 
stall hot and cold water and a 
modern laundry. 

The pride of Chamigny 
Farm School is its row of pear 
trees trained to grow in the 
shape of a giant candelabra. 
The thirty boys of this school 
are taught branches of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and arbori- 
culture. 

Additional farm schools are 
located at  Berch-sur-Mer, 
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SANA UANA EULA LAAN AENEAN ATALANTA 


DELIVERANCE 


I never knew a night so black 

Light failed to follow on its track. 

I never knew a storm so gray 

It failed to have its clearing day. 

I never knew such bleak despair 
That there was not a rift, somewhere. 
I never knew an hour so drear 

Love could not fill it full of cheer! 


—John Kendrick Bangs. 


SVUNUUUETAEVAELANTAELUALATAEDAAEAEDETULATANATAAAA 


Domaine de Boslon, Commune Quitteboeuf, Domaine 
de Freysse near Perigeux, Champagne, Moisselles, 
St. Emilion, St. Felix de Reilhac, Domaine de Gorgebin, 
Commune des Brottes, Chateau de Beaubourg near 
Lagny, St. Martin de Bossenay, and Biencourt. 


Italy 


The seventy-five boys of the Collestrada Farm 
School form a Cooperative School of Agricultural 
Labor. They apportion the farm work among them- 
selves, elect a school president and have their own 
board of discipline. Their success is interesting Italy’s 
statesmen and thinkers. The school is aided by the 
Italian government and the Junior Red Cross main- 
tains twenty boys there. With the farm profits the 
boys provide for other orphans who join their school. 

When the farm school was established at Sezze there 
were no men to do farm work, and the village was 
starving. The school has achieved practical results, in 
spite of the youth of the boys, aged from seven to 
thirteen years. The Juniors maintain forty boys there. 

At Citta di Castello the Junior Red Cross supports 
twenty of the seventy boys 
who are learning to farm at 
the farm school there, which is 
a very large one. In addition 
to farming the boys are taught 
shoe-making, carpentry, and 
bee-culture. 

At Calenzano the farm 
school was started by an 
Italian gentleman in memory 
of his son, who was killed in 
the war, and is maintained 
by himself, a few of his 
friends, and the Junior Red 
Cross. 
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@©Underwood & Underwood 
One of Porto Rico’s palm-lined roads 


students were when they discovered that they could help these people to be happy! 
said, ‘‘I will bring a pair of shoes I have at home, and a dress for a girl.” 
Then all the other children told us what they would bring. 
That night they ran home happier than ever before. 


rice and some vegetables,”’ said another. 


CUAL 


Thanksgiving 


in a Porto Rico School 


organization and the services it has rendered to the 
children all over the world. 

Two days before Thanksgiving we talked about the 
origin and importance of this holiday and discussed 
how we might spend it as happily as the Pilgrims did 
in 1621. 
town and country that were in need of food, and many 
a poor child without a suit of clothes. 


By Juan Bidot 


URING the Junior Red Cross campaign in 
Isabela, Porto Rico, we had many opportuni- 
ties of talking about the ideals of the Junior 


We knew that there were many families in 


How glad the 
One little boy 
‘“‘T will bring two pounds of 





The next day, the day before Thanksgiving, 


we had what we called a ‘‘happy noisy day,”’ because there was noise and joy whenever a pupil came 


loaded with packages of rice, sugar, vegetables, clothes, mended shoes, and many other things. 
We consulted about distributing these things and agreed on forming room committees to take 


charge of the work. Two pupils, a boy and a girl from each room, were elected for the purpose. 


At every place where there was a poor family we stopped to give something, saying: ‘‘ Today is 


Thanksgiving Day and our pupils are thanking God in this way.” 


soit 


ut Cee ene 


“AMY 


Works Mean More Than Words 


cardboard 


N NOME, Alaska, the Juniors made 
They 


toys which were given to Eskimo children. 
also made equipment for the Nome hospital. 


The Juniors of Sunbury, Pennsylvania, arranged a 
Junior Red Cross Week which was marked by special 
programs and athletic contests 
on the playgrounds, band con- 
certs and Red Cross movies. 
Honors -were awarded to the 
Juniors with the best service 
records scored during the week. 


During the past three years, 
the schools of El Paso, Texas, 
have been 100 per cent Junior 
Red Cross. These Juniors have 
made garments for needy young- 
sters, provided dental treatment 
and furnished eyeglasses in ex- 
treme cases; supplied play- 
ground equipment and assisted 
in establishing hot lunches in 
rural schools. 


Steele County, North Dakota, 
Juniors contributed toward a 
car for the county nurse, and 
provided her with first-aid sup- 
plies, record-blanks, and health 
posters, 
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Thinking of others is a Junior habit 


Oakland, California, Juniors purchased dozens of 
pairs of new shoes and had hundreds of pairs of old 
ones repaired, as an aid to keeping poor children in 
school. 


Following a study of their needs, the Juniors in 
nearly one hundred schools in 
Knox County, Ohio, improved 
the sanitation of both school 
buildings and grounds, bettering 
the health of all the pupils. 


Arkansas Juniors participated 
in community activities. They 
took part in numerous parades 
in the summer, and aided in 
Fourth of July, Armistice Day, 
and other celebrations. 


Many schools in Hamilton 
County, Tennessee, without san- 
itary drinking equipment are 
to be provided with bubbling 
fountains by the Juniors. 


Massachusetts, 
Juniors serve by caring for 
young children and_ babies 
while the parents of these 
tots attend Americanization 
classes. 


Holyoke, 






















From the original in Independence By courtesy of the artist, 


Hall, Philadelphia The First American Thanksgiving (1621) J. L. G. Ferris. Copyright. 
In his seat sate Governor Bradford ; men, And Massasoit the Sachem, sate down 
matrons, and maidens fair; with his hundred braves, 
Miles Standish and all his soldiers, with And ate of the varied riches of gardens 
corselet and sword were there: and woods and waves. 


—Margaret Junkin Preston. 
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Jetted News, 
| ie inne a tscal Mat tle oe il... 


aut Lore and F had The hunt GB Grom: When the author 


of “The Man 


. i With the Hoe” 

Ve. drew a curete hot tok Pe 4“n / was asked for a 
: copy of “Out- 
witted” for the 


Juniors, he wrote 
i it as you see it 
here in longhand 
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may be summed up in the word “friendship,” 

for almost every article and story bears a message 
of reciprocity and good-will. The material is classified 
below for schoolroom convenience. 


For the Bulletin Board 
Pin on the Bulletin Board the vivid, arresting pictures 
of Spain by Anna Milo Upjohn, and the photographs 
of Albania, on pages 40, 41, 
and 38. Also the “‘ Armistice 
Day Program,” page 42. 


[i SPIRIT pervading this issue of the News 


Stories to Read 


*“Childhood’s Bridge Across 
the Sea,’”’ pages 34 and 35, 
““Comitadji,” pages 36 and 
37, and ‘‘The Boy Cobbler 
of Albania,”’ page 39, are in- 
teresting to read aloud,while 
“The Junior Book Corner,”’ 
page47,suggestsmany books 
of travel and adventure. 


The end he sought. 


EVADANUAAELOAEUAETUAEUAECU NEUE AEL OEE OTT ELE ENA 


Thanksgiving Day 
“The First American Thanksgiving,” page 45, 
brings out the fact that this is the three hundredth 
anniversary of that Thanksgiving Day. 
For Class Discussion 
Good subjects for class discussion are “‘ Armistice 
Day Program,” page 42, ‘‘Works Mean More Than 
Words,” page 44, and ‘Thanksgiving in a Porto 
Rico School ”’ page 44. 
Geography and History 
The pictures and text of ‘‘ Through Spain with Anna 
Milo Upjohn,” pages 40 and 41, give glimpses of 
various parts of Spain and suggest various phases of 


je 


2m 
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ALL IS GAIN 


If one has failed to reach the end he sought, 
If out of effort no great good is wrought, 

It is not failure, if the object be 

The betterment of man; for all that he 

Has done and suffered is but gain 

To those who follow seeking to attain 


SHUTTLE ATTENUATES 


2AUNUELELONEDNEDERENAEEEDONENAENDOELOENEDUOELLAENLANONEAESENEEDUEERTNEDONELONENDUERODERDUOEREOEEAUOOEDUENLDDONEUONEHLEELELAOLTONELOEETONEEUOEEDTOEELUEEDONEDUUREUUEDELEADTEASDUONEDEAAETAAADEAOEEEAEDOOEDELVEREDAEDDOEEDUOREDOEGTUAEED Ns SUDEDLUEDLAGDTENAEEDAETANAREAAETD AERA EEUPUEEEUNEDOUEDDLADOUUUETEOUELUOLTEAODEUEL PEDO EELAEDOSEDUEEUDEDU ALTE DUETS 


PRONOUNCING DEPARTMENT 


= Abacus Ab’-a-kus Commune des Kom-een’ deh Brutt Militza Mee-lee’-tsah 

= Asturias Ah-stoo’-ree-ahs Brottes Moisselles Mwabh-sel’ 

= Aragon Ah-rah-gohn’ Commune de Kom-een’ der Keet-  Perigueux Pay-ree-gher’ 

: Quitteboeuf buff’ Petar Pet’-ahr 

= pean eter nae Croix de Guerre Krawhd gair Phoenicians Fen-ee’-shuns 

= Belicha ell-ee’~chah : ’ sath 

= Berch-sur-Mer Bairsh-seer-mair’ Domaine de Bos- Doh-men’ der Boh- Seapae Se enereins 

= Biencourt Byang-koor’ lon long’ Rurales Roo-rah’-lays 

= Briis-sous-Forges Bree-yee-soo-forzh’ Domaine de Doh-men’ der Fres’ oy, vo 

= Buzy Bee-zee’ Freysse Doom Set’-ach 

2 Domaine de Doh-men’ der Gorzh-  ¢, “ile Sa an tee 

= Calenzano Kah-len-dzah’-no Gorgebin bang’ S “En ili aoe T hi rong’ 
= Castile Kahs-teel’ Don Quixote Dohn Kee-hoh’-tay oF Peli ad a Fr ~mee-ly — 
= Catalonia Kah-tah-lone’-ee-ah Durazzo Doo-raht’-soh potter , Rellack” we Ger 
= Cetinje Tset-een’-yay . s , 

= a Shah-meen’-yee Fresnes-en-Woevre Fren-ahng-Wo-evr’ *. ae d Pe ee ‘toh 3 
I Champagne Shahm-pan’-ye Ns i: artin e sang I ar-tang der 
= Chateau de Beau- Shah-toh’ der Boh- Gendarmes Zhahng-darm’ — — 

E bourg — Gjloshi Jell-aw’-shee Kite 

= Cid Theec ; -rah’- 

= Citta di Castello Cheet-tah’ dee Kas- Kafana Kah-fah’-nah 7 Teo-rah'-nah 

i tel’-loh Val Claret Val Klah-reh’ 

= Collestrada Kul-leh-strah’-dah Lagny Lah-nyee’ Vendoeuveres Vang-duvr’ 

= Comitadji Kaw-mee-tahd’-yee Leon Lay-own Visigoths Vis-i-goths 


SeevUANDEUNADALADEDEDRANARUOOONNONDEDLACUNUELEGELELOOEOOGUDEOOGUUOLEDEDEONUEONDODELEGODEALODEUELEDEDAOEDAUEDEDEDAATOLIUAOOOUUADELAUELELELELELNENOEUOOEEAADELSOSUEUELELELELELEOEAESEOLADOL ADGA AL AGOES DOE AAA EDA A EDTA ENED EDSOEAEADUDA ADELA EU ELATED ET AD EEO ADEM ED OU EA EA DANA DUARTE 


HINTS FOR THE DAY'S WORK | 


Spanish history. ‘‘ The First American Thanksgiving,” 
page 45, depicts a scene from American history, while 
“The Editor’s Letter to You,’”’ page 48, brings very 
close to the reader the many countries that have helped 
to make America. 
National American Speech Week 

National American Speech Week will be observed 
November 6-12, at the request of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 
In 1919 and previously, 
speech week was used merely 
as an advertisement for the 
movement for better speech. 
More and more, however, 
it has been finding its place 
in a year’s program for 
speech improvement. Ina 
few communities, it is used 
as the culmination of a 
year’s program, being the 
occasion of a discussion con- 
test. It has been suggested that this year speech week 
be one of a series of discussions, dramatizations, etc., 
with reference to American ideals. 


Without Mincing Words 


TEACHER: If I cut a beefsteak in two and then cut 
the halves in two, and then cut the quarters in two, 
what do I have? 

Jounny: Eighths. 

TEACHER: And then again. 

JOHNNY: Sixteenths. 

TEACHER: And again. 

Jounny: Thirty-seconds 

TEACHER: Again. 

Jounny: Hamburger. 


—William J. Lampton. 


Hee eee 


—Boys’ Life. 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK CORNER 


Book Paths that lead to England, Ireland, and Scotland. 





“Books are paths that upward lead; 


Books are friends. 


HE PATH for those who would explore trails 
invitingly through these volumes whose writers 
are known to Juniors: 
Peeps aT Many Lanps: ENG- 
LAND. By John Finnemore. 
Peeps AT Many Lanps: IRE- 
LAND. By Katherine Tynan. 
Peeps AT Many Lanps: Scor- 
LAND. By Elizabeth Grier- 
son. (Published by The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.) 
JouHN AND Betry’s ENG IisH History Visit. 
JouN AND BeEtry’s IR1sH History Visit. 
JOHN AND Betty’s Scotcu History VIsir. 
By Margaret Williamson. (Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.75 each.) 
Ir1sH TWINs. 
Scotcu TwIns. 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins. (Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston and N. Y. $1.75 each. School 
edition 85c each.) For boys and girls 8 to 10. 





On this path you meet war- 
riors, heroes, outlaws, kings, 
queens, and maidens fair of 
many centuries. 


THE Merry ADVENTURES OF 
Rosin Hoop. By Howard 
Pyle. (Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.$3.50.) 

The adventures of Robin Hood, the famous outlaw, 
who lived in England when good Henry the Second 
ruled the Land. Twelfth to thirteenth century story. 

Puck oF Poox’s Hitt. By Rudyard Kipling. (Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N.Y. $2.) 





Legends and romances of English History. 


Tue Story oF Kinc ARTHUR AND His Knicuts. By 
Howard Pyle. (Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 

‘‘Such a company of noble 
knights that it is hardly to be 
supposed that their like will ever 
be seen again in the world.” A 
story of the sixth century. 

IN THE Days OF THE GUILD. By 
Louise Lamprey. (Pub- 
lished by F. A. Stokes Co., 
N.Y. $2.25.) 

The little wood-carver’s apprentice, the goldsmith’s 
son, the shoemaker’s boys, the artist, the lad with the 





Epitor’s Note: 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Children’s Book Week labels the days of November 13 to 17 as its own. 


Come, let us read.” 


wool-pack, and other young craftsmen of the twelfth 
century await you in this book, 
MEN oF Iron. By Howard Pyle. (Published by 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $1.90.) 
A tale of the days of Henry IV of England. 
teenth century story. 
MaAsTER SuyLock. By John Bennett. 
The Century Co., N. Y. $1.90.) 
Nick Attwood, the hero, lives in the days of Will 


Fif- 


(Published by 


Shakespeare. Sixteenth century story. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PaupEeR. By Mark Twain. 
(Published by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $2.25.) 


The boy, King Edward VI, changes places with a 
ragged street urchin. ‘“‘It may have happened; it may 
not have happened; itcouldhave happened.” Six- 
teenth century story. 
Merry.ips. By Beulah Marie 

Dix. (Published by The 
Macmillan Co. of N. Y. 
$2.00.) 

A tale of the days of the Cava- 
liers and of a maid who donned 
boy’s clothing. Seventeenth 
century story. 

Cuitp’s History oF ENGLAND. By Charles Dickens. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston and 
N. Y. $1.50. Illus. by Clifton Johnson. $3.) 


From the Roman conquest to the year 1688. 





AN IsLAND Story. 
SCOTLAND’S STORY. 
By H. E. Marshall. (Pub- 
lished by F. A. Stokes Co., 
N. Y. $4 each.) 
Stories of many ages. 


The path to fairies, ghosts, 
and buried gold: 





Ce.tic Farry Tates. Tales of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 
ENGLISH Farry TALES. 
By Joseph Jacobs. (Published by G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, N. Y. $1.75 each.) 
This path leads to play, dance, and song: 


THE TRADITIONAL GAMES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. By Alice Gomme. (Published by 


David Nutt, London. Two vols. $6.) 
The ‘‘wicket-gate’’ to poetry: 
THE CAMBRIDGE Book oF Poetry. By Kenneth Gra- 


ham. (Published by Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.75.) 


Why not celebrate it by reading books in the Junior Book Corner’ 
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EAR JUNIORS: 
Just on the eve of the congress of nations to 

consider the limitation of armaments, an 
interesting and unusual American exposition or fair 
opens—an exhibition that helps us to take stock of 
ourselves at a time when the eyes of the world are 
fixed upon America and Americans. This fair is 
called ‘‘America’s Making Exposition,’’ and _ the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory in New York is the 
scene of its presentation. It reveals the contributions 
of other countries to the making of our own 
United States, and nearly six hundred 
day and night schools are helping to 
make it possible. This fair shows 
what the immigrant has given to 
America, and the exhibits run the 
entire racial alphabet, from the Arme- 
nians to the Welsh. 

The Italians present opera as one of 

their picturesque contributions, while in 
the midst of a statuary exhibition is a figure 
of a laborer who symbolizes Italy’s “‘legion 
of workers with pickaxe and 
shovel who, patiently, for more 
than three decades, have dug 
our subways and tunnels and 
spaded up the roadbeds of 


our railways.’”’ The English 


group presents pageants 

which portray the English 

gifts of language, law, demo- 

cratic institutions of govern- 

ment, literature, and educa- 

tion. From the Danes come 

dairy methods and products, in- 
cluding the operation of churns and 
cream separators brought originally from 
Denmark. The Norwegians remind us, 
among other things, of the Norwegian 
discovery of America in the year 1000, and of the birth 
of “the first white child on these shores” during 
Norwegian colonizing efforts between the years 1003 
and 1006. ‘‘Nieuw Amsterdam” is: presented by the 
Dutch, with pioneer steps in elevating the status of 
women, religious tolerance, and public education, not 
overlooking, of Santa Claus and waffles. 
France’s contributions of art, architecture, cookery, 
together with scenes of early life in New Orleans; 
Czecho-Slovakia’s (Old Bohemia’s) wood-carving, 
basketry, weaving, gymnastics; Russia’s seeds and 
plants which have helped to make bountiful the plains 
of America; Germany’s gifts of industry, agriculture, 
and music, grouped about a Christmas tree; Lettish 
carpentry, cabinet-making, and needlework; Polish 
labor for the steel, coal, and farming industries, linked 
with reminders of Kosciuszko and Pulaski—these 
facts and others brought forward by such an exhibition 
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course, 


“The bravest are the tenderest’”’ 


at this time put us to thinking. We are made to 
realize vividly that our “Republic of the West’’ owes 
something to each of the many nations participating 
in the conference for the limitation of engines of war. 

In return what have we to offer? To begin with 
we might offer a little gratitude for the good things 
which have come to us by way of many racial channels; 
appreciate more than we have in the past the ever- 
present opportunity to adapt or to adopt for America’s 
highest uses, and indirectly for the world’s betterment, 

the manifold talents and gifts which have been 
brought to us through every nationality 
under the sun. This awakening to a true 
appreciation of the sources and resources 

of all that is best in American life, should 
clear away any lingering mental cobwebs 

of conceit and selfishness, and help us to 
know ourselves better, to think more clearly, 

and thus be enabled to serve our fellow men 

more practically at home and abroad. 

In this month of November, which 

brings the annual official Thanks- 
giving Day, it is appropriate 
to thank God for the privilege 
which is before all Americans, 
and peculiarly before the girls 
and boys of the Junior Red 
Cross, to serve mankind in 
the spirit which fifty-eight 
years ago prompted the origi- 
nal formation by treaty in 

Geneva, Switzerland, of an 

international brotherhood of 

Red Cross societies, and to 

be grateful for the progress of 

public enlightenment and good- 

will which has made possible 

the pioneer organization in 

America—the America of many 
racial elements—of a Junior Red Cross. A widely 
read, widely traveled American said recently that the 
most encouraging sign to be seen in the maze of world 
politics is the Junior Red Cross idea, the mobilized 
school-children consecrated to the ideal: ‘happy child- 
hood the world over,’ which is to be realized through 
voluntary acts of practical helpfulness. 

Reminded of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man” which 
resulted, during the Great War, in the deaths of 
35,380,000 men, women, and children, Lincoln’s words 
uttered at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863, come to us 
today, clearer and stronger than ever: “‘It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated to the unfinished work 

. that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain.” James Russell Lowell says: 
“Children are God’s apostles, day by day sent forth to 
preach of love and hope and peace.”’ 

AusTIN CUNNINGHAM. 
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